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“ Amongst indigiduals, wealth gives power, and power gives security; bit, this is only because there is 
‘« another and greater power which secures the wealth; and, a$ there is no such power to superintend the 
‘* wealth of nations, ‘the rich nation is no more secure than the poor nation; nay, it is much less socure, 
‘¢ being placed in a situation similar to that, in which a rich man would be witheut the protection. of the 
“ magistrate, presenting to the plunderer the strongest of temptations with the weakest of obstacles.” 
Poriricat ReGister, Vol. VI, page 612. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. ‘¢ richer and weaker, which augments thé 
ProcEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, (conti- | ‘© opulence of his people, and makes them 
nued trom p. 82). I. American States. | ‘ harmless, which preserves their trade, but 
Il. Buenos Ayres. Ill. Volunteers. IV. | ‘* stunts the growth of their navy, is of all 
The Army Estimates. V. Lord Wellesley. | “ others the contrivance best suited. to our 
—I. In the House of Commons, on the | “ interests. 4. The surrender of the French 
| 20th instapt, some questions were asked of | ‘‘ commerce to the neutral nations is this 
| Lord Howick by a Sir Thomas Turton, I | ‘* expedient."—-The Courier news-paper,; 
think they call him, whom the reader may | whicli isthe organ of the Ousted Clerks, 
have before heard of, relative to the Ameri- | cites this passage in confirmation of its ap- 
can Siates. Jt seems, if one can form a | prehensions, that the misters have made a 
guess at their intentions, to be the design of | disgraceful treaty with the American States; 
the OUSTED TREASURY CLERKS, whom the | but, if they actually have made a treaty 
Morning Chronicle persists in calling an | upon the great and enlightened principles 
‘* Opposition,” to set-up a very loud ery | expressed in the 3d sentence (I have num- 
against whatever terms this treaty may con- | bered them for the sake of reference), 
tain; but, the ground they are prepared to | though this principle may not be compre- 
take, is, that we ought to have strictly ad- | hensible to the Ousted Clerks, I shall enter- 
hered to what they call the rule of 1756, | tain a hope, that they will never lose sight 
from which rule, be it remarked, they sup- | of that principle in any of their measures, 
ported Pitt in deviating from in several in- ||: Whether the expedient, described in the 4th 
stances.’ But, this fact will not, I allow, | sentence, would be ethcacious as to the pur- 
make any thing in justification of the mi- | pose in view, must depend much upon the 
nisters, if they have given up any of our es- | circumstances of the case; and, without 
sential rights. To allow, in the way of | some explanation, to shew us, that we, ay 
grant for a particular purpose, and upon | well as the enemy, are not rendered weak 
equitable conditions, any neutral nation to | by the increase of our national wealth, we _ 
trade with France, during war, or even to | must, I think, regard the 2d sentence as mi- 
be thecarrier of French or Frenchcolonial pro- | litating against the argument contained in 
duce, may, however be politic. There is a pas- | the third; for, it appears strange, first to 
sage in a pamphlet Jately published, under, | say, that we shall grow rich by the increase 
it is-said, the sanction of a person high in | of the enemy's national wealth, and then to 
office, laying down principles, upon which a | say, that it will be good to suffer that wealtly 
permission, or grant, of this sort may possibly | to increase, because it will enfeeble the ene- 
have been made. It is this; ‘1. Thedestruc- | my. The principle, however, laid down in 
** tion of an enemy's trade is not to be de- | the 3d sentence, | heartily agree to; and, it 
sired in order to annihilate his national | is not without some little pride, that 1 refer, 
wealth 2. By the individual prosperity of | asin my motto, to the letter to Pitt, a great 
** his subjects we ourselves gain; by their | part of which was occupied in an endeavour to 
yy progress in riches we improve our own; | prove and toillustratethe truth of that princi- 
i. and though his public revenue may be | ple. Happy shall 1 beto find; that the ministers 
augmented by the increase of his public | of England begin, at last, thus to think and 
Pe wealth, we mast necessarily augment our | to talk. After having, for so many, many 
‘own revenue by the encrease which our | years heard the shallow. breined Pitt and his’ 
ie wealth receives from his. 3. It is} still more shallow-brained tollowers, de- 
‘ ras progress in arms not in arts that is | claiming upon our ** commercial greatness,” 
ormidable ; and there cannot be a doubt | our “ inexhaustible resources,” Our ‘* capi- 


that an’ expedient, which renders bim } “ tal, credit, aad commerce,” as the sinews 
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of war, as the sure and certain means of tri- | will now, in all probability, have to remain 





































































umpb over our enemies ; after having so 
jong heard the master-declaimer ranting 


away-upon the beggared state of the enemy, 
aud exulting, in strains of inimitable bom- 
bast, at seeing him ‘* on the verge, nay, in 


“the very gulph of bankruptcy;” after 


seeing Lords Castlereagh and Hawkes- 
bury drawing out and arraying our custom- 


, 


pike roads and bills of enclosure, against the 


disgusting talk, it is really a c imfort to read, 
from under the reputed sanction of men in 
power, ‘* that we ought nof to desire to 
‘« diminish the national wealth or revenues 
‘* of our enemy; and that, whatever ren- 
«« ders him rich does also render him weak.” 
It is really a comfort to one’s heart to hear 
this; and especially if one could but rely, 
that the ministers would begin and resolute- 
Jy continue to act upon the principle. 1 am 





in hopes, too, that the nation, taught by | 
woeful experience, will now receive and | 
cherish this important truth ; and I flatter | 


soyself, that, upon this point, as upon most 
others, the Ousted Clerks wil] meet with the 
¢ontempt which their party cavilling is so 
eminently calculated toexcite. II. Buenos 
Ayres also was a subject of inquiry, on the 
part of Sir Thomas Turton; and, indeed, it 
“was quite prudent in the Ousted Clerks to 
leave questions of this sort to be put by any 


other body, who was fond enough of hearing | 


himself speak ; for they were cunning enough 


to have perceived, that Buenos Ayres, the | 
capture of which the wise Mr. Canning wish- | 
ed tu see a topic of congratulationinthe King's | 


speech, began to be a little out of date. They 


were not such fools as to thrust themselves | 
forward in any more inquiries about it; for | 


re-captured, or not re-captured, they had | der acquired at the expence of English taxes 


discovered, that the gold-finders had, some- 
how or other, fallen into a state of unpopu- 
Jarity. From the beginning I expressed my 
regret at the capture; because | felt a cen- 
viction, that, supposing the undertaking to 
prove finally successful, as a military expe- 
dition, yet, it must prove greatly injurious 
to England; that it must add to our taxes, 
and to the patronage and the power of the 
crown, already, in my opinion, far too 
great, while there was not, as far as I could 
see, a possibility of the capture’s producing 
any good at all, much less enough to coun- 
terbalance these evils. Of course I, in the 
preceding sheet, expressed my satisfaction at 
the report of the re-capture, which report 
I am now very glad to tind confirmed, ex- 
capt as far as relates to the capture of our 
weeps anil stores, especially the former, who 


‘ . . “ . “ ate ! 
armies of France; after all this senseless and | 








_ along while, penned up in a prison, in a 
| country particularly unfavourable to them 
| under such circumstances, and at the merey 
'of an enemy wantonly provoked against 


them, while their native land is, in part, 


| garrisoned Ly Hanoverians. I trust, that the 
| ministers will shew proper spigit with regard 
| tothe commanders of this expedition. The 


house accounts, the lists of our canals, turn-, | country demands it at their bands. How did 


Sir Home Popham and his associate know 


| what the views of the government might be; 
He knew England’ 
_ was at war with that power; but, how did 
i he know, that it was not the wish of the 
| government to conciliate Spain as much as 


with respect to Spain ? 


possible; or, at least, not to wound her with 
urgent necessity? From the opinions which 
the present ministers expressed at the time 
of the capture of the Spanish frigates, it is 
probable, that such were their wishes with 
regard to that power; and, shall the wishes 
of the government be thus bafled at pleasure, 
and for the gain of a greedy commander ? 
But, as | observed in my Jast Number, if 
the plunder be suffered to remain in the hands 
of Sir Home Popham, nothing’ good can be 
done. The Vase, awarded him by the little 
government at Lloyd’s, he may keep; nay, 
I would not grudge him a “‘heir-loom” of 
their granting. A ‘‘ heir-loom!” A “ heir- 
** loom,” granted by a club of stock-jobbers 
to be attached to an Earldom ! What a scan- 
dalous mockery of that which has heretofore 
been held as one of the first acts of royalty ! 
And yet, these same jobbers shall tak to you 
quite seriously about Buonaparte’s degrading 
rovalty. Let them, however; fet them and 
the speculators of Birmingham and Man- 
chester join in giving Sir Home Popham a 
heir-loom; but, let him not keep the plun- 


and English blood. This plunder, the public 
will recollect, was shipped home to the im- 
maculate dlexander Davison, Sit Popham’s 
banker; and the daily news-papers, with 
that base complaisance which they al ways 
shew towards those who are able and willing 
to pay them, announced to the well-dressed 
rabble that read them with delight, that 


.€ Mr. Davison’s patriotic band, the 5t. 


James's corps of Loyal British Vo- 
lunteers, were marched out to meet and 
to guard the treasure.”” Yes, these Loyat 
heroes, blythe with Davisons beer, weré 
marched out to guard the treasure gained by 
the captivity or the blood of their unfortu- 
nate countrymen! As far as services of this 
sort go, the volunteers will certainly prove 
2 most efficient force. This feat of Sir Home 


Popham seems to be quite complete iv alt 
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put, it was sent home immediately ; that 
object was put beyond the power of acci- 
dent. andthen, it is sent to Davison; and 
then Davison calls out his volunteer corps 
o cvuard it. Never was a piece better cast, 
or better kept up from the beginning to the 
end.—IIIL. It is going a little out of the way, 
Bbut | cannot help anticipating, in this place, 
he remarks that would present themselves 
spon Lord Castlereagh’s eulogium (in the 
ebate upon the army estimates, on the 21st 
nstant) on the disinterestedness of the Vo- 
Junteers. ‘That many of them have been 
actuated by motives perfectly disinterested, 
never either doubted, or expressed a doubt ; 
and I am of the same opinion with regard to 
hose who have taken a lead in raising such 
corps ; but, as far as my knowledge goes, I 
speak with very few exceptions when: I say, 
that the men of the volunteer corps have been 
actuated by motives far from disinterested, 
and that those who have raised such corps, 
have been dependents upon, or expectants 
f, the minister of the day. It was the same 

vith the car-subscription, which I assisted in 
Jaughing dewn, though it had the unguali- 

fied approbation and encouragement of Pitt 

nd that great, or chief, commander, the 

= Duke of York. Upon that occasion a nest, 
nay, a whole rookery, of place-men, pen- 
ioners, and contractors, assembled at a ta- 

ern, and passed resolutions (in no very good 

Mglish), proclaiming every man disloyad, 

who refused to contribute towards the pro- 
ject. Amongst the flock of loyalists were 
everal harness-makers ; and, as the deft Sir 

Brook (there is no occasion for his other 

















for harness to draw the cars with, the rest 






Brook most furiously in the news-papers,; 
While the coach-masters, who subscribed to 
he project, took the same opportunity, of 
ubscribing, at the same place and time, a 
etition to parliament to lessen the tax upon 
‘oaches, as it pressed so hard upon ‘‘ a meti- 
“ torious and Joyal part of the community.” 
So much for their Joyalty, and their dicinder- 
stedness, which, I imagine, will be. found 
© be an humble invitation of the disinterest - 
dness of Alexander Davison, .. When Da- 
‘son raised his corps, his.name, accompa- 
ed with an extalling ‘of his Jiberality, his 
public-spirit, and his loyalty, appeared in the 
‘ews-papers every day... The 

1 cre, T dare say, drawn up by himself, for 
‘ey Were illiterate and £TOsS ; and, they were 
pee for at a, guinea,..or, in some of the pa-. 
pers, at half a guinea, perhaps, a piece.. Any. 
a0, OF any Woman, no matier who er what, 






















took dudgeon thereat, and attacked Sir, 


e paragrephe : 
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hts parts, The bare plunder was in character; | may purchase praise at the same. price and 


at the same hands. Yet, this is the press 
we boast of, as the reformer of morals, the 


| mirror.of truth, the nurse of science and of 
| virtue, and the check upon tyrants and pub- 
_ lic-robbers ! Never was there so vile a traf- 


a 


ress, when practised as above described. 
| ’ p 


fic as that carried on by this press, -A thoue 
sand thousand times better would it be that 
there should be no press at all existing. 1 he 
trade of bawds and pimps has been decried ; 
but, whether as to its intrinsic business, or 
as to its evil effects upon society, it is vir- 
gin innocence compared to the trade of the 





Nor does the English pencil yield, in this 
respect, to the press. A large portrait of 
Davison has beenexhibited at the print-shops 
in London, by the side of those of Mr. ox, 
and Lord Nelson: but, on Monday last, when 
the Third Report had begun to be a subject of 
general conversation, it was laken down!— 
What shocking baseness is this! I do not be- 
lieve that an equal to it is to be found in the 
history of any nation upon earth, ‘Jhis man 
has, I understand, been recently purchasing 
large estates in Northumberland; ten of our 
best painters are now employed by him to 
paint pictures at an enormous price for the 
furnishing of a gallery which he has a design 
of erecting, to be called ‘‘ the Davison Gal- 
lery!!” He appears literally to rol! in riches, 


| to expend gold by handfulls, to wallow in 
- Juxuries of all sorts, while hundreds of thou- 
_ sands of the people of England, from whose 
| property and Jabour his riches have been ex- 


ame) only contracted with some of them | 








torted, are, some of them, living in constant 
dread of the tax gatherer, and others wast- 
ing away for want of a sufficiency even of 
bread. And, this is the state of things, tg 
preserve which, his frienc; Mr. Sheridan, 
calls upon.us, in his hours of jollity too, * to 
“« sacrifice the necessaries of life!’ Good 
God! How is it possii/e, that we can be 
worse served, or more cruelly insulted? — 
Not a word, however, of complaint do we 
hear, upon this subject, from those base 
and detestable daily news-papers with which 
the metropolis swarms, ‘The money ex- 
torted from the country to fill Davison’s cof- 
fers will also. silence this press, which, I 
again and again repeat it, is the greatest 
curse that ever was inflicted upon a country. 
IV. The Arnry Estimates gave rise, on 
the, 21st and 23d instant, to two debates. 
Upon the laying of documents Jike these be- 
fore the House of Commons, before ‘* the 
guardians of the public purse,” what one 
would naturally look for, is, an examination 
into the necessity of granting so mnch mo- 
ney as they propose to the House to grant. 
One would expect to hear the members ob- 
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ject, if they objected to any thing, either to 


the amount of the force, or the sam, The 
occasion would naturally offer itself for 
members to shew, if they had it in their 
power, that the sum granted forthe army, 
last year, was improperly expended; to 
point out how savings might be made ; avd 
to expose to the House any abuses which 
had come to their knowledge. Instead of 
any thing in this way ; instead of any serious 
and earuest inquiries as to whether the Bar- 
rack and other abuses were corrected ; instead 
of any objection to the enormons sums charg - 
ed for the mere mustering of the soldiers ; 
instead of any calculation to shew how small 
a portion, comparatively, ts paid to the oth- 
cer and the soldier; instead of any calcula- 
tion to shew, that the hospital expenses are 
beyond al! credibility of the necessity of the 
case; instead of any temarks to shew how 
dearly we are made to pay for the protection 
afforded us by the Generous Hanoverians ; 
instead of any thing of this sort, we find that 
there were about fourteen hours spent in 
debates upen the relative merits of Mr. Pitt's 
and Mr. Windham's military plans; that 
some score or two of jests were cracked, and 
some three or four score of stories told; and 
this is called detating the army estimates ! 
As to Mr. Windham’s plan, it appears to 
have done but little in the way of raising 
men, and that I always expected from it ; 
but, while it has been, even in this way, 
better than the plan of Mr. Pitt, it has done 
no harm; it has given the country no trouble 
and vexation ; and, it has, at any rate, put an 
end to the trouble and vexation which the o- 
ther plan so abundantly gave. There are,how- 
ever, certain parts of it which have done great 
good. It has added to the means of subsist- 
ing in those soldiers, who were already pen- 
stoners, and a great part of whom were also 
strest beggars, or were in some parish work- 
hiouse; and, it bas taken from the colonel, 
or commandins « fficer for the time being 
the power of preventing any man, who has 
served acertain time, from having a pen- 
sion. ‘This was a part of the plan which 
Lord Castiereagh complained of, but it is a 
part, T am confident, which every just and 
considerate man will highly approve of. | All 
men are liable to prejudice and eaprice; and 
‘ow that we have so many colonels. (to say 
wothing of a regiment being often left to the 
~mmand even of a captain), is it not to be 
onstrously uncharitable to sup it pos- 
ole, that two or three out of the number, 
vay be either tyrants or fools; and, in such 
~evse, would it not be cruel to the last de- 
«, toleave it iw their power to send the 
‘t-out soldier starving to his grave ?>— 
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During the time of service his power over 
the soldier is almost absolute. He can pu- 
nish almost at his pleasure. He can shut 
against him, by his sole will, the door of 
promotion ; hecan, in like manner, always 
imprison him ; for an irreverent look or 
gesture he can causé him to be flogged; and 
wil] my Lord of Castlereagh, will this gen- 
tle and smooth Lord, in this land of melting 
humanity, where schools of reform and 
retreats for prostitutes are daily rising up ; 
will he pretend, that it ts a fault in Mr. 
Windham’s plan, that it considers a number 
of years of military service as a proof that 
the person serving has a claim to future pro- 
tection from his country; or, will he say, 
that discipline cannot be preserved by the 
terrors and the taste of the lash, without 
thereunto adding the power of starving the 
soldier after he is no longer able to serve? 
Bat, while Mr. Windham must, I think, 
be regarded, by all but tyrants, as being 
completely triumphant in this argument, is 
he not aware that it applies, with equal force, 
to the case of the officers of the army, who are 
now, he must very well know, liable to be 
cashiered, at any mioment, without a trial; 
and even without cause assigned, ¢y the 
sole will of the King, and that, too, without 
any responsilifity in the ministers or in any 
body else ? I shall be told, perhaps, that it 


_ is a species of blasphemy to adimit, even by 


- way of hypothesis, that the Kin 


g should act 


tyrannically or capriciously towards any of 


his subjects, and particularly towards a ve- 





teran officer. I am aware, also, that the 
same will be said with respect to the present 
Commander in Chicf;, and, as I am by no 
means ambitions of adding to the ‘titles of 
jacobin and leveller (so liberally bestowed 
on me) that of blasphemer, I shall not sup- 
pose such a thing even possitle. But, no- 
thing prevents me from supposing, that some 
king, hereafter tobe born, miay bea tyrant, 
an unjast, a vindictive, and capricious ty- 
rant, who will stretch his power to the ut- 
most, and, in suchacase (for Mr. Wind- 
ham's plan is formed for futurity), where 
would be the security of the officers of the 
army, especially if such a king were to se- 
lect for his Commander in Chief a man re- 
sembling himself ‘in these respects, there- 
unto adding cowardice so rank and profligacy 
so notorious, as to niake hint regard every 
brave and virtuous man as a living Iiblel 
upon himself, and ‘accordingly, a proper 
object of his unbridled vengeance? here 
is, moreover, another point of view, in 
which I would wish Mr, Windham, as the 
friend, which I know hint to be, of the ree! 
liberties‘of his country, “to view the power o! 
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169] 
which I am speaking ; and that is im its po/i- 
cal effects, especially while officers of the 
army are allowed to be members of the 
House of Commons. I shall have no ob- 
jection to their being members of that House, 
after it be proved to me, that they can attend 
their duty there without néglecting. their 
military duty ; but, when this proof has 
been furnished me, I shall still ask, how 
they can be regarded as tndependent men, 
so jong as the king has the absolute power 
of cashiering, that is to say, ruining them, 
in fortune or fame, and perhaps both, with- 
out a trial, and without cause assigned? I 
ain not to be told, that there are no military 
and naval officers in the present House of 
Commons, who age not independent men ; 
and I want not to be reminded, that it is 
quite absurd to suppose, that the present 
king or his apparent successor, would ever 
cashier an officer, or what is called take his 
regiment from him, merely because he had 
voted on the wrong side; but, the plan is 
for futurity, and as Mr. Windham looks 
deep into time, I am astonished that he 
should not have thought of some check 
to this possible, though improbable, abuse 
of power; and, after much reflection upon 
the subject, I can in no way account for the 
omission, but, in supposing, that Mr Wind- 
ham, never having known, or heard ot a 
naval or military officer's giving his vote 
rom the hope of promotion or from the 
ear of being cashiered or laid upon the shelf, 
nd never having known, or heard of, any 
officer's having been so treated in conse- 












of the day, did not, even by accident, think 
f any such check as that which the reader 
vill perceive I have in contemplation, and 
vhich is no other than similar to that which 
Jie has with so much justice and humanity, 
provided for the soldier, namely, security 
against utter ruin, except in cases of guilt, 
proved upon trial.—— Upon the additional 
expense of Mr. Windham’s plan, Lord Cas- 
lereagh and Mr. Perceval have,. at different 
imes, expatiated largely, insomuch, that a 
asty observer would almost forget that they 
had been followers of the squandering Pitt, 
he patron of the Trotters, the Delanceys, 
he Davisons, and thousands of their like, 
nd would take them for most rigid ‘* guar- 
‘ dians of the public purse.” But, while 
ve hear them thus swelling out the expense 
ttendant on the addition made to the pen- 
oner's allowance, to the pay of veteran 
ldiers, and the miserable pittance, hardly 
orth naming, doled out to the officers of 
ne infantry, while those of the cavalry are 
ft to purchase. their new wallets and furrs 








quence of giving his vote against the minister | 
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and whiskers upon their old pay; while we 
hear them so loudly declaiming against this 
** enormous” expeuse, not a word de we 
hear fram them about the expense of those 
snug sinecures called barrack-masterships ; 
not a word about the ten thousand pounds a 
year sinecure to the Apothecary General ; 
not a word about the three thousand pounds 
a year to the younger Sheriaan as muste!- 
master at home, whileche is receiving pay «s 
a captain of a foot regiment which is eéroad 
upon hard duty; not a word about Mr. Hus- 
kisson's six hundred pounds a year for being 
a something or other to the army in Ceylon ; 
not a word about the endless train of commis- 
saries and contractors, who, with the money 
raised in taxes, are purchasing the estates of 
those whom those taxes have ruined ; not a 
word about the expense of the office of Com- 
mander in Chief and its staff. No: there is no 
coming this way without rubbing, some- 
where or other, sgainst a friend or a relati- 
on; yet it is ere, it is in the branches 
where little or no duty is performed for the 
pay, that the saving of money might be made. 
Into these, had I been a member of parlia- 
ment, would I have dived. I would have set 
myself seriously about the inquiry. I would 
have shewn what was thus expeuded, I would 
have proved that it was in no wise condu- 
cive to the public good; but, that, on the 
contrary, while it added to the pecuniary 
burdens of the people, it added also to the 
means of depriving them of their political 
and civil liberties. This vould I have done; 


and I would not have been diverted from 


my purpose by a few snips of Latin, nor 
by the old thread-bare stories about a crook- 
backed poet and priest’s maid, which 1 had 
heard my old comrades, round the guard- 
room fire, fepeat a hundred times from the 
jests of Joe Miller. V. Lorn Wentxxs- 
Ley. Onthe 206th instant Lord Viscount 
Folkestone brought forward, in the House 
of Commons, his promised motion relative 
to the Onde papers; that is to say, that the 

apers, which were before printed, upon the 
motion of Mr. Paull, respecting Lord Wel- 
lesley’s conduct towards the Nabob and 

rovince of Oude, but which papers bad been 
annulled by the dissolution of parliament, 
should be again printed. Lord Howick did 
not repeat. the arguments, which he made 
use of, when Lord Foikestone gave notice of 
his integded motion; but, as minister, fnd 
with all the air of an official defender of 
Lord Wellesley, he rose to question Lord 
Folkcs:one as to the time aud manher of his 
future proceedings, and asked him whether 
he intended to bring forward all the charges 
that Mr. Paull has brought forward? In this 
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questioning Lord Howick was joined by Sir 
John Anstruther, of whom-we will speak 
more particularly by-and-by ; and this Jatter 
seemed very anxious to ascertain the precise 
time, and mode of proceeding of Lord 
Voikestone, whose answer was, in substance, 
this; that he pledged himself to bring tor- 
wird n 

Lord Wellesley’s conduc t in Oude, which 
was the only part of his conduct that he had, 
as yet, fully made up his mind upon; that, 
with respect to the money charge, he cer- 
tainly did not mean to bring that forward ; 
that, as to the question of the Carnatic, he 
should leave that to the Right Honouralle 
the ‘Treasurer of the Navy, who had called 
for the proofs upon that subject in 1802, 


and who had solemnity pledged himself to | 


the House and to the country to bring for- 
ward aud prosecute a charge thereon, This, 
afier two intervening speakers, brought up 
Mr. Sheridan, who, in the paper ot his bo- 
som friend and brother pisce-man Mr. Perry 
of the Morning Chronicle, is reported to 
have said: ‘* that the motion had his ap- 
** probation, and he hoped that the noble 
** mover would not consider his having de- 
** chued to notice the allusion which he had 
** thought proper to make to him as the ef- 
fect of any disrespectful inattention. The 
noble lord, in announcing his conditional 
notice, had expressed his hopes that the 
original mover of these popers would 
succeed ia his petition—[No, said Lord 
*“* Folkestone; I stated that such was the 
** hope of Mr. Paull], Oh, that he had 
such hopes (added Mr. Sheridan) was ex- 
tremely probable. He was, no doubt, a 
very active canvasser and sanguine politi- 
cian, but he noust excuse me (said Mr. S_) 
if I decline to sympathize in his hopes. 
** fa laugh). But as to the noble lord, he 
** atipounced his resolution to pursue a dif- 
ferent course trom that followed by his 
** hon. friend. Then of course he disap- 
** proved of his hon. friend's mode of pro- 


< 


** ceeding. It was rather surprising that 
‘* the noble lord did not, in the course of 
** ihe last, or the preceding sessions, advise 
*« his bon. triend to abandon that mode. It 
*‘ was not quite so friendly not to have 
“‘ given the hint. Eut a werd or two as to 
<r 


the pledge to which the noble lord had 
*‘ alluded. If that noble Jord bad been 
vy presen, he might have heard fim, two 
or three times, state distinctly, in that 
house, the réasons which produced the 
dcliy complained of, and also the grounds 
upon which he thought proper to decline 
bringing forward this question. He, 
newever, utterly denied that he had ever 


cc 
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' “© forfeited the slightest pledge on this bu. 
«© siness, He denied any man even to catch 
“« him tripping. All that he ever said, and 
«* the grounds upon which he acted, he was 
‘ ready to repeat again, and upon that re. 
‘* petition would confidently rest for the 
« justification of his conduct. Whenever 
«* that conduct was fairly represented and 
“« clearly understood, he could have no fear 
«* of censure. He was now prepared to de- 
“ clare, that if any other person, whoever 
«* that person might be, should bring for- 
« ward this question, he would most dis. 
‘« tinctly pledge himself to give that person 
‘¢ his most zealous, sincere, and strenuous 
“€ agsistance—to exert as much of his hum- 
“« ble ability in favour of the motion, as if 
* it were actually brought forward by him- 
“ self.’"——What ‘truth there is in the 
speech, as thus published by the place-hun- 
ter Perry, we shall see presently ;~ but we 
must first give the reply of Lord Folke- 
stone, who did net, in spite of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s positive assertions, seem to have been 
shaken in his opinion.—His lordship replied, 
** that he would not enter into a controversy 
*‘ with the Right Honouratle Gentleman 
** upon the subject of his former pledzes. 
“« But he recollected very accurately that the 
** right hon. gent. did promise to bring this 
“© question of the Carnatic before the house. 
* Astothe grounds upon which he was 
* induced to abandon that question, he 
“* really was not apprised of them. He had 
‘¢ heard something of the right hon. gents 
“« unwillingness to excite unpleasant feel. 
** ings among his colleagues in office—that 
** is, in plain English, that he was not wil- 
“ ling to lose his place. The noble lord 
‘* was, however, glad to hear the right hon. 
‘* gent.’s pledge this evening. For his stre 
«* rnous and sincere assistance, wherever he 
“ would be strenuous and sincere, would 
“ be a most important acquisition indeed. 
«* The noble lord repelled the idea that he 
“* was the substitute of Mr. Paull or any 
“© man; he was acting from a sense of duty, 
‘and even the friends of lord Wellesley 
** onght to be obliged to him for the cour 
“« he was about to take, as it would afford 
“them an opportunity of vindicating !' 
‘* character —and the character of the! 
“ country also, which was stained by the 
** acts imputed to him; if these imputal 
‘€ ons should prove to be unjust, he declared 
that he should feel highly gratified, {0 
** he had no personal prejudice whateve 
** against lord Wellesley. As to the cour 
*« he meant to pursue, it would be _ a 

| “* any other member to propose a differet! 
** course, if he thought dit; and this cou 
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«© would not at all interfere with those who | ger to take up the matter, he would take ' 


«« wished to go the length of impeachment.” 
——Upon this the Right Honoural/e Sheri- 


dan is reported to have risen again, and to | 


have observed with some warmth, ‘* that no 
«« doubt the noble lord wished to have his 
« public conduct ascribed to proper motives, 
« and if he expected to have credit given 
« him for such motives, he would not be so 


« forward to impute improper motives to | 


« others. (Hear, hear!) With regard to 
‘© the motive which the noble lord had 
“ thought proper to attribute to him, he 
« would ask that noble lord to state in what 
“part of his public conduct he had ever 
“ seen any thing to justify the imputation 
‘‘ he had attempted to fix upop him, to 
«« shew that he would be induced to aban- 
« don his principles from a Jove of place ; or 
« to sustain against him any charge of incen- 
« sistency. If the noble lord had had a cor- 
‘« rect recollection of the proceedings of that 
‘© house, the noble lord would have known 
“ that he did, two years before the present 
‘‘ ministry came into place, state the 
‘« srounds upon which he was induced to 
“ decline bringing forward this question re- 
“‘ respecting the Carnatic, at the same 
“time, pledging himself to support any 
person who should bring it forward.” —— 
It was the place-hunting crew in the stran- 
ger’s gallery, doubtiess, that exclaimed 
*« hear! hear!” upon this occasion; for, 
was there ever an argument more fallacions, 
than that, if you impute improper motives 
to others, upon proof however clear, you 
yourself must be suspected of acting upon 
similar motives? Yes; it must have been the 
crew of the daily press, in the gallery, that 
cried “‘ hear! hear! at an argument like 
this. But, as tothe fact; the simple fact 
of Mr. Sheridan’s forfeiting his pledge with 
respect to the Carnatic. Ian count a score, 
at least, of other pledges, which he has for- 
feited to the public. Upon the question of 
the Irish Catholicks, or Parliamentary Re- 
form, ofthe Pension List, of the India Bill, 
of the Sedition Bills ; and upon many, many 
other questions, I will produce his pledges 
to the people, to the people from whom he 
stole that unmerited popularity, of which I 
had the hgnour in assisting to deprive him, 
But, for the present, let us content our- 
selves with the pledge upon the question 
of the Carnatic; a question which he 
took np in the spring of 1802. He was, 
even then, playing some selfish game 
about it; for he put off his motion for 
Papers so often, and upon pretences so unsa- 
motes that, at last, Mr. Nicholl, gave 
aolice, that if Mr, Sheridan delayed any lon- 


_ ring the interval. 


| he came into place. 
this; aud, the only giving up of this ques 








| up. Thus pushed, and having, probably, 
_ failed in some object to be obtained by his 
_ forbearance, down he came, burning with a 
| patriot flame and melting with humanity ; 
_ and, towards the close of a speech, in which 
| be seriously attacked Mr. Nicholl for pre- 
_ suming to entertain a suspicion of his mo- 
tives, and in which he justly described the 
transactions in the Carnatic as the most ty- 
| rannical and abominable that the world had 
_ ever heard of, he made his pledge in the fol- 
| lowing words: ‘I shall be satisfied if mi- 
** nisters (the Addingtons) will take up the 
_ “: matter, in such a way as to bring it to a 

** full and fair investigation; but, it they do 
| © not, I PLEDGE myself to take itup in 
** such a way, that, if the government of In: 
*« dia has been guilty of the inordinate acts 
“© now charged upon them, the British na- 
** tion, at Jeast, shall be rescued from the 
** suspicion of giving countenance to acts so 
“¢ flagrant and atrocious.” Whereupon he 


| moved for papers, which papers he very 
' quietly suffered to lie unproduced until the 


very last day of the session of 1803, having, 
as the public will not fail to recollect, been 


| coquetting with the Addington’s, and some- 


times sitting upon the Treasury Bench, du- 
. He says now, that he for- 
mally gave up the inquiry two years before 
I recollect nothing of 


tion by him, that I believe ever was publicly 
made, was on the 22d of April last, in these 
words; ‘* I retain my fornyer sentiments 
** respecting the transactions in the Carna- 
“tic; but, I have expressed, in confiderc’, 
** to the Lon. gent. (Mr. Francis), the im- 
‘* propriety of introducing any subject, that 
“ would have a tendency to divide his Ma- 
«¢ jcsty’s ministers, at this important crisis. 
‘© A time may come, perhaps, when the sub- 
“« ject may be taken up with advantage ; 
“© but, 1 do not think, that the present mo- 
‘“‘ ment is a favourable one”’ Is this 
breaking a pledge, honest reader, or is it 
pot? As to his having said, two years before, 
that he would nc t take up the question; first, 
I do not believe the fact; and, secondly, if 
the fact be true, all that he gains by it is, 
that he broke his pledge two years sooner 
than we thovght of; and, instead of break- 
ing it for the sake of keeping a place, broke 
it for the sake of getting a place to keep. 
At any rate the motive imputed to him by 
Lord Folkestone will, to every impartial 
man, appear to he the real motive, how- 
ever it may be attempted to be dis- 
guised——Mr. Wellesley Pole tock oc- 
casidn to compliment Lord Folkestone upon 
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the delicacy, with which he had introduced 
the subject, and to draw a contrast disadvan- 
tageous to the conduct of Mr. Paull; the 
manliness of which must be much admired, 
when we consider that he never threw out 
any imputations against Mr. Paull, when the 
Jaiter was present to answer him. He now 
¢Charzes Mr. Paull with malevolence. It has 
been amply proved, that that gentleman's 
conduct could not be fairly ascribed to any 
improper motive; and, let it be observed, 
that, when both were in the House, Mr. 
Paull has, over and oyer again, called upon 
this Mr. Wellesley to show that any ground 
for a contrary suspicion existed; and never 
has the latter been able to answer such call, 
-———Mr. Wellesley Pole now asserts, that 
the charges against his relation of rapine, 
robbery, and iurder, are wholly unsupport- 
ed by proof, but, when the charge and the 
evidence were lying upon the table of the 
Hoise, Lord Archibald Hamiiton declared, 
that those charges were substantiated by the 
proof adduced. And, if this declaration was 
correct, Willa mere resolution of disappro- 
bation, on the part of the House, be ade- 
cuite to the charges and proofs, upon which 
it will be founded? Will it “ rescue,"’ to 
aise the words of Mr. Sheridan's pledge, 


' 


‘+ the British nation from tbe suspicion of 


** giving countenance to such ‘acts ?”—— 


As to the contrast between the language of 


Lord Folkestone and that of Mr. Paull, at 
the introduction of the question, I appeal to 
the report of the debate (see Parl. Deb. April 
22, 1805), whether Mr. Paull’s language 
was not full as moderate as that of Lord 
Folkestone, not forgetting the importantcir- 
cumstance, that bis conduct received the 
unqualified approbation of Mr. Windham 
and the Prince of Wales. 
Lord Folkestone is very different mow from 
what Mr. Paull’s was, at any stage of the 
proceedings. His lordship is to get papers 
unopposed; whereas Mr. Paull had to fight, 
inch by inch, for ppers; and, in this con- 
test, it was absclutely necessary, that he 
should insist upcn the criminality of the 
acis, to prove which to the House these pa- 
pers were wanted, and it was equally neces- 
sary for him to use such language as could 
alone convey an adequate idea of those acts, 
——Mr. Whitbread is pleased to compli- 
ment my Lord Folkestone for having 
brought forward the question, and to say, 
that the country is indebted to him for it. 
Iu these sentiments no one joins with more 
cordiality than Ido; but, when Mr. Whit- 
bread was thanking his Lordship for having 
so nobly embarked in this ‘¢ important and 
¢ arduous undertaking,” I would, had | 


The situation of 
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been in the House, have asked him, whe- 
ther the undertaking was more Important 
yow than it was when Mr. Pauli embarked 
in it; and, I would have asked him, when, 


' at what period, in what single tustance, fe 


ceed, 


ever lent his assistance to Mr. Paull, ever 
eave him the smallest encouragement to pro- 
ever once said that the undertaking 
was of any importance at all, ever paid Mr, 
Paull a single compliment upon the many 
proofs of his integrity and perseverance, un- 
til, at the Westminster election, he found it 


' convenient so to do, in order to recover some 


little matter of his lost popularity. It was 


_at Westminster, it was at the hustings of 





Covent Garden, whither, observe, too, he 
was brought by Mr. Paull, that Samuel 
Whitbread was taught the zmportance of the 
proceedings against Lord Wellesley ; and, 
he may rest assured, that the people, who 
were his teachers upon that occasion, will 
not be satisfied by a mere resolution of ‘dis- 
approbation upon the Oude charge only, 
without obtaining even a sight of the money 
charge, showing how millions upon millions 
of English taxes have been expended in In- 
dia, and how far we owe our oppressions at 
home to that éxpenditure. From the merit 
of my Lord Folkestone, whom I have always 
considered as one of the soundest men, both 
in head and in heart, that this kingdom af- 
fords. lam, I trust, one of the last to endea- 
vour to detract; but, Iam sure, his lord- 
ship’s justice will make him set very little 
value upon any compliment paid him at the 
expence of Mr. Paull, had it not been for 
whose exertions, for whose integrity and 
perseverance, assailed as they were from all 
quarters, his lordship and the public would, 
to this hour, have been in almost total dark- 
ness as to the deeds of Lord Wellesley, who 
would, in all probability, have been, at this 
moment, a leading member of the cabinet. 
We owe to Mr. Paull, not only a knowledge, 
and now a thorough knowledge, of the con- 
duct of Lord Wellesley, but also of the con- 
duct of the East India Company, and of 
those complicated concerns (before involved 
in mystery), through the means of which 
this suifering country has long been de- 
prived of the fruit of its labour; insomuch, 
that, when'we are now called upon for taxes 
to support the East India Company, we 
know how to reason; we know what answer 
to give; we know how to judge of the cons 
duct and the motives of our rulers. For all 
this, and for much more, we are indebted to 
Mr. Paull, towards whom I, for my part, 
entertain my full share of public gratitude ; 
and, it is nat an indiscreet expression, utter- 
ed, or written, ina moment of haste or of 
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77 
warmth, that will ever create in me a luke- 
warminess as to any public enterprise in 
which he may be engaged.- There is a 
Sir John Anstruther, who appears, trom the 
report of the debate upon Lord Folkestone . 
motion, to have been extremely zealous in 
the cause of Lord Wellesley. This gentle- 
m2n has lately returned from being Chief 
Justice of India, where he had a salary of 
£7,000. a year, and, after having resided at 
Calcutta seven years upon this salary, he has, 
upon his retirement, had a pension of 
£3,000. a year settled upon him for life by 
the East India Company, which pension, as 
weil as the former salary, we, the people of 
England, have paid, and shall continue to 
pay. This gentleman was one of the leaders 
of the prosecution against Mr, Hastings ! 
He has, I understand, been lately appointed 
| by Lord Grenville, judge of the causes that 
come before the Privy Council, to which is 
affixed a salary of 321,509. a year; and, I 
have heard, that this place is to be made a 
patent one for him; that is to say, we are to 
have the honour to pay him this salary for 
| his life certain ! Who would not, for such a 
purpose, give up, at Mr. Sheridan's call, 
‘«« the necessaries of life 7” What base dog is 
there, who would grudge to mortgage his 
| last acre, or sell the shirt off his back rather 
than leave this salary unpaid ? 

ConTINENTAL War. I have this 
morning been reading some dozen columns 
of foreign intélligence, and some half dozen 
of newspaper comments thereon; and the 
conclusion, in my mind, is, that the reparts 
communicated to the ministers, and publish- 
ed by them, on Saturday last, respecting the 




























the French accounts of the operations in that 
country are suéstantially true. ‘* Uf we de- 
“ ceive ourselves the truth is not in us;” 
and, surely, never were there poor wretches, 
who deceived themselves so grossly as we of 
this newspaper nation have done for these 
eighteen months past. Seventeen times 
have we (not J, however) believed the Em- 
peror Napoleon to be oompletely over- 
thrown; twice have we believed, that he 
himself was mortally wounded; and once, 
that his army were dead with the dysentery ! 
His men are like Mr. Bays’s: they rise up 
and fight after they are dead. I cautioned 
Mr. Perry against placing any very great re- 
liance upon his favourite ally, the dysentery; 
for, I was apprehensive, that it would not, 
in a French army, operate as it did in the 
Brunswicker’s army in Champagne. I per- 
ceive, however, through all the exultation of 
the Morning Chronicle, a conscjousness 























battles in Poland, are totally false; and, that 


that the government news is false, J see the 
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sense and reason of Mr. Spankie endeavour- 
ing to break through the cloud of his part- 
uer’s stupidity. I see the difhieulty that the 
former is in to know how he shall bring 
himself off. He is beginning to muster his 
thoughts and to marshal his arguments. for 
the purpose of securing a decent retreat, 
Hence itis, that we hear him say, ‘* whee 
‘* ther the government news be true or not, 
‘‘ the French have suffered severe losses, 
© there can be no doult of that.” Yes, 
there can, Sir, and Lentertain that doubt. I 
do not see any probability of their haying 
suffered any loss at all; and, what is more, 
I do not see any prospect of their suffering a 
loss, or of their career being stopped by any 
thing but the elements. Ii is impossible for 
us to know what the intentions of Napoleon 
are; but, my opinion is, that, if he has ade- 
sign upon Russia, the French standards will 
be flying at St. Petersburgh before May-day. 
Such are my feais, notwithstanding all the 
flowry prospects, which the newspapers 
present. 

My VIth Letter to the Electors of West- 
minster was ready; but, the two following 
letters, upon important subjects, now under 
the consideration of parlament, compel 
me to put off the publication of it for another 
week, 





MILITARY FORCE. 
(Concluded from pp. 126) 

Had the French been at liberty to 
employ any considerable part of their 
regular force against these insurgents, they 
would have been very soon subdued. As 
to what M. S. states about the Romans 
having no army in pay till after the siege of 
Veu, it proves nothing at all. Vhe Roman 
troops, I believe, until the siege of Veii 
returned home during the winter, but except 
during that interval they were constantly in 
the field, and more inured to the hardships 
and perils of war than the troops with whom 
they had to contend, and, consequently, they 
vanquished them. M. S. remarks, that the 
Continent thas been ruined in despight of 
standing armies. But what inference does 
he mean to draw from this? Not surely that 
the continental powers would have made 4 
more successful struggle, if they had been de- 
fended by a more irregular rout of force. This 
is such a blind perversion of history, that he 
who seriously resorts to it appears to me to 
be quite beyond the reach of argument. Does 
it follow, that because one regular army 
beats another regular army, that, therefore, 
it would have been successfully opposed by an 
ima 


gine, be more conformable, both to sound 
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locic and to common rense, to argue a for- 
tiori against irregular troops. As to pensions 
and sinecuré places, I am not aware that 
there is any sort of connection between that 
subject, and the propriety of raising and 
maintaining a regular force, That there 
may be too many pensions and sinecure 
places I can readily believe ; but, at the same 
-time, 1 do not see that any great reforma- 
tion will be produced in this respect, until a 
reformation take place in the selfish princi- 
ples of human nature. ‘There are not, I sup- 
pose, more sinecure places, nor are they 
more unworthily bestowed at present, than 
at any former period; and, although the 
great majority of mankind are always ready 
to practise every sort of fawning servility.for 
a place, it does not follow that all those who 
accept of places are of that description. 
There are, indeed, in all parties a sort of un- 
derlings, who consider attachment to party as 
a sort of sordid speculation, which brings 
them in possession of emolument and in- 
fluence when their party is in power; and it 
is in the fond hope of those halycon days, 
that they patiently suffer a proscription from 
power and profit, until a revolution in the 
state shall happen favourable to their wishes. 
Against these sort of people you need not 
rail. Even if you were to prevail so far as to 
awaken them from their golden slumber, 
they would only reply to you in the words of 
the Jew ‘ 
Untess you rail the seal from off the bond 
You do but waste your wind. 


Bb. 
SUGAR TRADE. 

Sir, In my last letter (p. 24) I made 

it appear, not only that the money returns 
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from Sugar estates for a long time past, had | 


not kept pace with those derived from any 
other employment of our capital and indus- 
try, but, that what little success had taken 
place within the last 30 years in the price of 
sugar, was greatly insufficient to defray-the 
addition to the direct charges alone affecting 
the article which had been ineurfed during 
the former period. On this head, therefore, 
I shall not give you much further trouble. [ 
will, however, remind you, that the mere 
customs on sugar have been augmented more 
than four-fold since: the commencement of 
the American war. They were then 6s. 8d. 
they are now 27s. percwt. In the last ses- 
sion of parliament a contingent addition of 


38. per cwt, (making the aggregate 30s.) was 
enacted, to take place in case the nan 


price of the commodity should be 50s, per 
This tax, indeed, has not yet operated, 
parte s measures for the exclusion of 


ewt, 
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British sugar from the Continent, having 
kept the average price of that article far 
enough below 50s. per-cwt. The present 
price is about 37s. Thus this intended tax 
(which as I recollect was taken as likely to 
produce an annuai revenue of 300,000).) has 
not hitherto yielded one single farthing to the 
Exchequer. I do indeed, hope from the 
considerate justice of the present administra- 
tion, that the act for imposing it will be re- 
pealed ; for, -in addition to its actual ineffi- 
ciency, it is demonstrably of the most op- 
pressive and crue] tendency. A crop of su- 
gar, more than almost any other produce of 
the south, is liable to be damaged by unfa- 
vourable seasons; modd sol nimius, modd 
corripit imter. A very wet or a very dry 
season (calamities the frequency and inten- 
sity of which in tropical climates can scarce- 
ly be imagined by those, who have not wit- 
nessed them) will take off more than nine- 
tenths from the expected produce of a field 
of sugarcanes. By the fundamental laws of 
God and nature, all other cultivators of the 
earth are enabled, when the quantity of their 
crops is diminished, to derive some allevia- 
tion of their distress from an enhanced price. 
This is the ordinance of our bounteous Crea- 
tor, always dealing out his chastisements 
with mercy, and tempering his very curses. 
This is that beneficent course of things which 
we call nature, in all cases consistent with 
the will, and conducive to the purposes of 
that Great Being, by whose wisdom it was 
decreed, and by whose: power it is upheld. 
This corrective dispensation in the case of 
the sugar grower, Mr. Pitt thought fit to 
thwart; and with the unfeeling undistin- 
guishing rapacity of a financier, he so di- 
minished the drawbacks on the exportation 
of British plantation sugar, (thereby at the 
same time giving our rivals an advantage in 
every foreign market) and, consequently, so 
impeded the sale of it in years of failing 
crops, that the unhappy planter is effectually 
precluded from the possibility of obtaining 
that increase of price, which alone could at- 
ford him any—it would at best be a very 
inadequate—compensation, for the diminu- 
tion in quantity of the produce of his land. 
Now, itis manifest, that the tendency of the 
3s. contingent duty which I have mentioned, 
precisely the same, so far as the sugar 
planter is concerned, with that of the wicked 
diminution of the drawbacks effected by Mr. 
Pitt. Its tendency plainly is to keep the price 
of sugar below that point, to which without 
this unnatural and cruel interference it would 
rise, in alleviation of the calamity of a de- 


ficient crop. So far as the consumers are 


affected, the operation of this tax (if it ever 
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should operate) would be not less unreason- 
able; though the oppression being diffused 
among so much more numerous a body, 
would not be so severely felt by the indivi- 
duals composing it. Sugar is now in this 
country a necessary of comfortable life. To 
all the consumers of it in a time of scarcity, 
the language of the 3s. comingent duty 
would be this, ‘* By an unfavourable season, 
the quantity of sugar produced this year is so 
much less than usual, that (notwithstanding 
our foolish and wicked interference to ob- 
struct the natural course of things) the price 
of it is arrived at an uncommon height. 
This being the case, seeing that you are al- 
ready incommoded by the inevitable dear- 
ness of this necessary of lite, we, your gover- 
nors will interpose again; and since sugar is 
already so dear as to prevent your easily en- 
joying the use of it so amply as you might 
desire, we will impose on it a new duty, in 
order to make the purchase of it still more 
costly and difficult.” On this subject it is 
scarcely needless to say more. I will only 
repeat my hope, that the considerate justice 
of the present administration, will forthwith 
expunge this 3s. duty from the statute book, 
where it stands at present unprofitable as a 
source of revenue, impotent of all good, and 
operative only as the legitimate cause of 
constant apprehension and inexpressible dis- 
content. It cannot escape the observation 
of our financiers, and it should on no account 
escape their recollection, that in the present 
times they are most particularly bound to 
secure to all persons of property a sufticient 
income from their possessions. In 1797, 
Mr. Burke computed (third letter to a mem- 
ber of parliament, p. 95), that a full third of 
the expenditure of people of property went 
in taxes direct and indirect: The amount 
of the taxes imposed since that time, is (ex- 
clusive of the tax on property) considerably 
more than half the amount of those which 
existed before. I will, however, take them 
at only the half of that amount. And upon 
this low supposition, the aggregate will be 
according to Mr. Burke’s computation 10s. 
in the pound, to which must be added 2s: for 
the property tax; and it will be seen, that of 


every 20s. added to the income of West In~ 


dian proprietors, (who are proverbial for a 
liberal, not to say profuse expenditure) 12s. 
is returned by them to the Exchequer in the 
form of taxes, without noticing the farther 
augmentation of the revenue, brought about 
by the increased incomes and expenditure of 
those other numerous classes, which the ex- 
penses of the West Indian proprietors con- 
tribute to enrich. Considerations of this 


sort, I should think would have their weight 
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to prevent our legislature from grudging to 
our West Indian proprietors at this time 
even an ample income, if they could obtain 
it from their possessions. Any thing of that 
sort is, however, completely out of the pre- 
sent question. So different is theirwondi- 
tion, that, as I proved in my former letter, 
and, as indeed, seems to be generally felt and 
acknowledged, unless some. new opening be 
effected for the consumption of their pro- 
duce, the owners of the West Indian sugar 
estates must in a very short time be absolute- 
ly ruined. 1 desire to be understood literal- 
ly, when I aftirm that they must be adso- 
lutely ruined,—It seems to be agreed, that 
justice, as well as policy, demands the adop- 
tion of some measures to avert this ruin: [ 
shall, therefore, not stop to describe the ex- 
tent of it, or the horrible consequences which 
would accompany it; but will immediately 
proceed to suggest some modes of preven- 
tion.—1. In the first place, the old draw- 
back (what is called a Lounty in the case of 
refined sugar, is notoriously in substance no- 
thing more than a drawback) upon sugar 
should be restored, such as it stood before 
Mr. Pitt meddled with it. ‘This would pro- 
duce two ‘good effects; it would promote 
that just principle on which I have already 
insisted, of alleviating by increased price the 
calamity of short crops; and it would also, 
by preventing the interruption.of our inter- 
course with foreign markets for sugars (to 
which Mr. Pitt’s alteration of the drawback 
system gave rise), prevent the establishment 
of new connections with our rivals, which 
new connections when once established it 
may be impossible to dissolve, though they 
might so easily have been prevented. 
So long as Buonaparté continues to prohibit 
the admission of our colonial stapies into 
the countries under his domination or in- 
fluence, we should likewise prohibit the ad- 
mission into our own dominions of all bran- 
dies and other spirits, the produce of France, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, or any other country 
directly or indirectly under his rule. We 
can certainly do without those foreign spi- 
rits. Our own rams and spirits distilled 
from corn and sugar, together with the bran- 
dies of Portugal, would abundantly supply 
the greatest demand for spirits that we can 
ever know. And it should never for one 
moment be out of our recollection, that, as 
on the one hand the preferable use of spirits 
produced in our own colonies, and brought 
from thence in our own shippingy tends to 
enrich our own subjects, and promotes in a 
high degree a mést valuable nursery of our 
seamen, the instrument of our, naval greate 


ness; so on the other, every sixpence which 


¢ 
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is paid for the purchase of the brandies of 
France, Spain, and Italy, or the gin of Hol- 


to the shipping of foreign nations, and con- 


tributes in one way or other to the support | 


of these armies, by which Buonaparte has 
made himself master of the better part of 
kurope ; and by which, as. his ultimate ob- 
ject, to crown his work of conquest and of 


this our empire: of which object he never 
does, and never will lose sight 3. A per- 
manent addition should be made to the da- 
ties on all foretgn spirils. 
nation, I of course mean spirits the growth 
of foreign nations, and the property of fo- 
reigners, as contradistinguished from home 
marie spirits, our own rums, the produce of 
our own countries, the property of our own 
subjects). The old protecting duties, so 
called, beeause they were designed to protect 
eur rums froin the too advantageous com e- 
tition of foreign spirits, were altered by Pr. 
Pitt's commercial treaty with France in 
1786, under which French brandies, which 
had previously been subject to a duty of 
something more than Qs. O04 a gallon, were 
admitted into this country upon paying a 
duty of 7s. a gallon. All the duties on spi- 
rits have since been altered; and experience 
has incontrovertibly proved, that the present 
rates are not sufficiently favourable to rum, 
to compensate for the various disadvantages 
incident to that‘article, which, being brought 
from so much greater a distance, pays a 

much higher freight and insurance, suffers 
- much more by leakage in the voyage, and 
evaporation from the climate, and which, 
moreover, requires for its pruduction a much 
greater capital, and causes a much greater 
Joss of interest on that capital, than the fo- 
teign brandies or ginof Europe. What I 
have here stated it most strictly true in time 
of peace. In time of war, the disadvantages 
of rum are much aggravated. It is made at 
much greater expence, and it is subjected to 
much mote than double the peace cost of 
freight and insurance; none of which ex- 
traordinary expenses affect brandy or gin, 
which are brought to ws not in our own 
ships, but in those of neutral pewers. And, 
accordingly, it has repeatedly happened du- 
ring the present war, that the selling price 
here of a puncheon of rum, made in our 
West Indies at a great ¢xpence, has actually 
been less than the cost of the cask, ship- 
ment, freight, insurance, duty, and charges 
of landing, warehouseing, and sale: so that 
it would have been weil for the planter, if 
‘afer incurring the expense of distillation, 
and all previous charges, he bad lost his rum 
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| by fire, or had himseif caused it to be 
| thrown into the drain of his still-house. Let 


jand, gives employment and encouragement | us suppose a parallel case to occur to the 


| landed preduce of England; let us suppose 
| that by the unlimited introduction of foreigy 
corn raised in a country where taxes were 
| verylight, rent low, labour cheap, and where 


| no tithes or poor’s rate existed, the price of 
grain were to become so small in this king- 


ruin, he hopes to effect the overthrow of | dom as not to defray the mere cost of con- 
| veyance from the place of its growth (Bay- 


fordbury for instance) to market; and the 


_ market toll imposed upon the sale of it. I 


(By this denomi- | shall be thankful to Mr. Baker to inform 


' me, how in such a state of things farmers 


woud pay their rents, landlords the interest 
upon their mortgages, or either of them their 
taxes to government.——4. As the prefer- 
able use of our own rums instead of foreign 
spirits, should in the case of individuals be 
promoted by protecting duties, (that is by 
subjecting foreign spirits to such higher du- 
ties than those paid by our own rums, as 
would somewhat more than countervail the 
greater cost of distilling the latter, and 
bringing them to market) so in the dealings 
of government (I have in my thought more 
particularly the Victualling Office purchases 
for supply of the navy) the use of rums 
should receive equal encouragement. Now, 
as all spirits supplied to the Victualling Of- 
fice are exempted from duty, the natural 
mode of affording this encouragement seems 
to be, that the office should never purchase 
foreign spirits, unless the price of our own 
rums exceeded the price of such foreign spi- 
rits by a difference greater than the excess 
of the protecting duties. This is precisely 
what economical victualling officers would 
do (supposing the articles of equal goodness, 
and about this, I presume, there fdces not 
existiany question) if they dealt for the artie 
cles, as other people deal for them, subject 
to their respective duties: and, surely, the 
mere circumstance that government, to 
avoid the needless operations of receiving 
customs and excise with one hand, and pay- 
ing the amount of them with the other, re- 
ceives these articles duty free, can make no 
difference in the reason and justice of the 
cases. It will be said, that under the pro- 
posed practice government would pay to the 
planter for rams, a greater price than that 


most undoubtedly true; and the same thing 
would be as undoubtedly true, it an indivi- 
dual should buy a gallon of rum, and a gallon 
of brandy (subject to the different duties) 
for the same price. It is the natural con- 
quence of our colonial system and navigation 


laws. The English subject who happens te 





tor which brandies might be had. This is, 
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have possessions in our West Indian islands, 
is compelled to bring the produce of those 

ossessions to the English market, and in 
Fnglish ships. This condition was made 
for the benefit of the public revenue, of fac- 
tors, and others residing in England; and 
above all, for the benefit of the national na- 
vy: and most highly has it benefited all 
these. In return for this so beneficial con- 
dition, prohibitions as to some foreign arti- 
cles, and protecting duties as to others, were 
established, in order to ensure to the En- 
glishman having West Indian possessions, a 
sale for his produce in the English market, 
to which he was compelled to bring that pro- 
duce. Ifthe system be right as applied to 
every individual Englishman who purchases 
spirits, I humbly conceive it cannot be wrong 
when applied to government, purchasing 
spirits on account of the aggregate body of 
Englishmen, and for their use or benefit. I 
believe that, in fact, until after the commer- 
cial treaty of 1786, rum alone was the spirit 
of the navy. But, however that may have 
been, to refuse to apply to the government 
purchases of spirits, the principle on which 
the protecting duties were founded, is in 
fact, to compel the English sugzerplanter to 


send his rums_in English vessels, under a, 


monopoly freight, to the English market, 
and at the same time to prevent the sale of 
them, when he has so sent them thither, on 


such terms as would put him on a footing | 


with the foreign producers of other spirits. 
—RX. X. Jan. 12, 1807. 
(To Le continued) 





SLAVE TRADE. 
_ Sir,——lIt is highly necessary at this cri- 
sis, to address you upon the subject of tae 
abolition of the Slave Trade, before parlia- 
ment shall have proceeded to pass a final de- 
termination respecting that most important 
measure. As to the origin of the Slave 
Trade, it is superfluous on the present occa- 
sion to do any thing more than briefly to 
state, that it was established by royal charter 
and proclamations, and for a great number of 
years from time to time sanctioned, protect- 
ed, and encouraged by divers acts of the Bri- 
tish legislature, which have confirmed the 
West India colonists in the belief, and most 
perfect assurance and confidence, that they 
should continue to obtain supplies of labour- 
ers from Africa, and they have been in- 
duced to invest their fortunes in the British 
est India colonies, by the unshaken and 
full conviction that assurances solémnl 
picdged to them would not be violated. If 
i est India proprietors should be able to 
show that they cannot cultivate their proper- 











ties without having recourse to Africa for 
labourers ; if they have the strongest reasons 
for dreading that the abolition .of the Slave 
Trade will strike a deadly blow at the very 
existence of their fortune, and, nay, even 
involve the British colonies in the West In- 
dies and their inhabitants in one commoa 
scene of ruin, desolation, and destruction ; 
surely, it may then be confidently affirmed, 
that to persevere in the accomplishment of 
such a scheme, isa plain dereliction of all 
the principles of justice, and an attempt to 
promote the purposes of humanity to the 
sons of Africa, at the expense of an immense 
sacrifice of the lives of British subjects, and 
of British property. The parliamentary do- 
cuments and recent publications, which have 
appeared upon the subject of the West India 
trade, have most clearly and _ satisfactorily 


| established, that this country derives great 
| commercial advantages in various ways from 


her trade with those colonies, and that they 
are the most valuable appendages of the em- 
pire. If any stroke should sever from Bri- 
tain that branch of commerce, can the inge- 
nuity of any one suggest to the nation any 
mode of upholding its prosperity, after it 
shall have sustained so severe a loss? It 
is peculiarly my business in this address, to 
cal] your attention to the consequences that 


' must result from an abolition of the Slave 


Trade, which are particularly alarming to 
the colonists of the extensive island of Ja- 
maica. Authentic reports and returns have 
shown that the cultivation of coffee has most 
rapidly increased in that colony in the last 
seven or eight years. A considerable nume- 
ber of coffee estates, which are still only in- 
fant settlements, cannot be cultivated with 


| any prospect of advantage, without obtaining 


considerable supplies of labourers. An abo- 
lition will compel those coffee planters to 
sell their negroes immediately, and their 
lands willbe of no value tothem. Let me 
point out another attendant evil. The co- 
lony will also lose the benefit of their ser- 
vices in the various capacities of yurors, md- 
gistrates, and militia men ready to defend it 
against both an internal and external enemy; 
for, after they shal] have been compelled to 
abandon their plantations, it cannot be ex- 

ted that they will remain in a country, 
which will afford them no opportunities of 
improving their fortunes. "These negroes 
hitherto accustomed to reside in those paris 
of the island adapted to the cultivation of 
coffee, where a mild and temperate climate 
prevails, and to be employed in light and easy 
work, willin many instances be removed to 
a warmer climate, and will be engaged in. 
the more laborious employment of Caltive 
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ting the soil for the production of canes. 
They will, in short, be taken away from their 
habitations, and their gardens, and from 
other comforts endeared to them by habit. 
Allow me to present to your view with the 
utinost earnestness end anxiety, the disas- 
trous and fatal consequences that must fol- 
low, if the measure of the abolition be adopt- 
ed, from a diminution of the white popula- 
tion: consequences of which no one doubts, 
who is at all acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances of Jamaica. The business of 
West India estates is conducted by white 
persons, who reside upon them, and who 
ate at present induced to seek their fortunes 
in that part of the world The ground work 
of their fortunes is laid, whenever they have 
acquired as much money, as will enable 
them to purchase a few negroes. They 
continue to add to the number by their fu- 
ture savings, and their credit, and ultimately 
become settlers by purchasing lands, The 
white population of the colony is constantly 
kept up by such means, and a power exists, 
which is indispensably necessary for pre- 
serving due subordination, and for affording 
the only ettectual mode of counterbalancing 
the negro population. After an abolition 
shal] have been accomplished, no method of 
acquiring a fortune will present itself to per- 
sons in that line of life, and no adequate in- 
ducement can be held out to tempt the de- 
scription of white persons, who have hither- 
to emigrated to our colonies to adventure 
thither in future. It will be impracticable 
to find white persons of good education and 
decent manners, disposed to reside in the 
West Indies; for, the offer even of augment- 
ed salaries, ifthe proprietors could aftord to 
give them, will not induce them to hazard 
their lives in that unfavourable climate. It 
is painful in the extreme to contemplate the 
situation of Jamaica, which would then be 
left a prey to the schemes of the negroes, 
unrestrained by the presence of those, to 
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| the disproportion of the scxes, to promis- 
- enous connections, and to other causes, over 
which no human care can exercise any con- 


troul. There: are maladies peculiar to the 
climate of the West indies, which are pre- 
valent at all times, and reduce in despite of 
all medical aid and the utmost attention of 
the proprietors, an efficient labourer into a 
state of helplessness and decrepitude, and 
death often closes the scene. <A disease also 
exists, which cuts off a great proportion of 
very young children within a few days after 
their births. Other disorders producing con- 


_ siderable mortality frequently happen among 


the negroes, and multitudes of them have 
perished by famine arising from hurricanes, 
and have fallen victims to sickness brouglit 
on by a scanty and unwholesome diet, which 


| is one of the consequences attendant upon 


that calamity. I am aware that other cir- 
cumstances which attach no blame to the 


| proprietors, may be brought forward as con- 


—— 


whom they have been hitherto accustomed | 


to pay respect and deference, Without ap- 
pealing to the powers of the imagination we 


may Jearn from the sad experience of the | 


disasters in_ St. Domingo, the fate of a co- 
Jony, in which the black power reigns pre- 


dominant, and uncoatrouled.—Much has 


been said by the supporters of abolition, 
with the view of proving the ability of Ja- 


maica to keep up its preseut stock of negroes | 


without fresh importations. It may be pro- 
od to observe that, independently of any 

ss, which may be supposed to happen 
among the negroes newly imported, there is 
a great decrease of the negro population, 
which is in a great measure attributable to 


tributing to account for the decrease of the 
negro population, and which have been 
dwelt on by intelligent writers upon this sub- 
ject. Experience upon the whole has proved 
in opposition to fallacious theory, that the 
stock: of negroes cannot be kept up without 
supplies of labourers from Africa. I have to 
ask, if it shall be impracticable from any of 
these causes to maintain a stock of negroes 


adequate to the purposes of cultivation, what 


is to become of the unfortunate planter after 
an abolition shall be passed? He can no 
where obtain the number of negroes required 
to supply the losses which have happened 
among his labourers, and ruin soon stares 
him in the face. His crops are rapidly di- 
minished from year to year, and he beholds 
the miserable prospect of debt fast accumu- 
lating without pessessing the power by his 
exertions to avert a total overthrow of all 
his fortune. It is only proposed to give an 
outline here of this miserable case, but no- 
thing could be more easy than to fiil it up 
with a detail of particulars. Many proper- 
ties are known to be encumbered by mort- 
gages, and it is equally notorious that the 
mortgagees of such properties have remained 
in possession of them for a great Jength of 
time past. If the Slave Trade should be 
abolished, those estates when restored to 
their owners would be delivered to them in 
a state incapable of yielding any advantage 
to them. The number of negroes, al- 
tached to those properties will be exhausted 
through a long lapse of years from na 

causes, during which time no additions te 
the stock have been made by purchase ;_ for 
the creditors who may be desirous only of 
accomplishing payment of their demands by 
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the crops, and who possess neither the pow- 


er nor the inclination to increase their de- 
mands by purchasing negroes, will surrender 
the estates, in want of the indispensable 
means of future cultivation. Infants during 
a long minority will be exposed in nnme- 
rous instances tu the same consequences. In 
this rapid sketch I shall only glance at ano- 
ther circumstance, which may be appre- 
hended from an abolition, and which .it is 
most distressing tocontemplate. A want of 
labourers will be urgently felt by the planters 
in general, and a supply will be sought for 
with avidity, as the only means of averting 
impending ruin. It will be impossible to 
prevent effectually a clandestine introduction 
of them. Such amode of procuring negroes 
in the event of an abolition, may occasion- 
ally be resorted to under some difficulties.— 
At present, whilsta planter knows that he 
can at anytime procure the number of ne- 
¢roes required for the use of his plantation, 
he takes care providently to make a suitable 
preparation for receiving at home the new 
labourers, whom he is desirous of obtaining. 
Before he proceeds to purchase them, he 
provides food, cloathing, and lodging for 
them. He carries them to his property, and 
they are properly taken care of. Hereafter, 
if he shall be forced when stimulated by the 
irresistible desire of struggling against im- 
minent destruction, to have recourse to 
clandestine purchases, he will be anxious 


not to forego any opportunity of procuring | 
labourers, which may present itself, and | 


apprehensive that if he should postpone the 
buying of them, his object might altogether 
be defeated, he will purchase them, when he 
is not prepared to aitord them proper neces- 
saries and comforts. _I need not dwell on 
the miserable scenes which must then en 

sue.—It now remains for me to call] your at- 


tention to another circumstance, which it is ° 


most painful to dwell on, and which is a 
source of great and well founded dread to the 
colonists. It is certain that an abolition wil! 
be considered by the negroes as connected 
with the prospect of an emancipation. Even 
the most unlettered and untutored mind is 
capable of discerning that the legislature, 
which has proceeded to declare that no per- 
son shall hereafter be brought to the British 
colonies in a state of slavery, has been in- 
fluenced in a great degree to adopt the mea- 
sure from an abhorrence of slavery; and 
that much of what has been advanced upon 
the subject hasgone the length of reprobating 
the existence of slavery in any shape, or un- 
der any modification whatever. It will 
#Ppear to the negroes employed in the ser- 
Vice of the planters,’ that the supporters of 
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abolition have done them no. service by 
stopping there, and that on the contrary, the 
scheme is fraught with injustice to them. 
The doctrine, which condemns the trade, by 
which negroes are imported into the West 
luidies in a state of slavery, cannot be true to 
its own principle, except it advances one 
step further, and seeks to annihilate all 
slavery: for, if the importation of a slave be 
condemnable, is not according to the same 
train of reasoning the keeping of a negro, 
who is already imported, and his offspring in 
a state of slavery, liable at least to equal se- 
verity of reprebension? I conceive that no 
one is bold enough to contend that emanci- 
pation ought to be made a part of the gene- 
ral plan; and, indeed, I have ihe authority 
of the name of Mr. Pitt, for saying that such 
a measure would be absolute insanity, It is 
apprehended on very substantial grounds, 
that the abolishing of this trade may dispose 
the minds of the colonial negroes to assert at 
their own time, and accordiag to their own 
will and pleasure, their pretensions to eman- 
cipation; they may urge that the power, 
which has put a final period to the slave 
trade, would have proceeded at once to 


emancipate them, had it not been for the 
opposition of their masters; they may de- 

clare that the leading abolitionists have ex- 
| pressed their unwillingness to tolerate for a 
moment any description of slavery, and that 


they have refrained from urging that consi- 
deration upon the attention of parliament, 
either from a sense that the fit time fur pro- 
posing it had not arrived, or from a convic- 
tion that to interfere to that extent would be 
assuming an improper exercise of power over 
concerns of private property. Is it to be es- 
pected that the labourers in the British West 
India colonies, will. patiently and with due 
submission wait, until they shall become 
qualified in the opinion of some of the abo- 
litionists to receive the gift of freedom 
through their means; or, until, according to 
the wild and fanciful notions of others, the 
amelioration oftheir condition will gradually 
produce. theif emancipation from the free 
will of their masters? It is to be dreaded, 


that the negroes, sensible that they possess a- 


great superiority of numbers, and that their 
constitations and habits of jife render them 
able to contend with manifest advantage in 
countries abounding in fastnesses, and pecu- 
liarly favourable to their mode of warfare, 
will bring forward at no distant day, after 
the abolition shall be passed, their claims to 
freedom, and defy all that can be dope 
against them by the combined efforts of a 
diminished white tion, and of an 

pioportiga of re military force, whi¢ 
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can be employed in endeavouring to quell 
their revolt. Their minds will be discon- 
tented by the hardships produced by the abo- 
lition, for they will soon observe with pain 
and vexation, that their owners debarred ot 
the usual opportunities of obtaining fellow 
labourers to assist them in their occupations, 
will be compelled to augment their work 
with the view of postponing as long as they 
can, impending ruin. This awful crisis will 
come, when in consequence of the abolition, 
the white population of the colonies has been 
considerably lessened, and when the negroes 
Jooking around them in a couniry almost 
destitute of white inhabitants, will see no 
force capable of affording any effectual oppo- 
sition to their schemes. Desolation may 
then rear its head unmolested, and the Bri- 
tish colonies but, more especially, the exten- 
sive island of Jamaica at such a tremendous 
time, could expect no relief from any num- 
ber of military troops, whose efforts would 
be unavailing in attempting to contend 
against a baneful climate, and the thousands 
upon thousands of their opponents inured to 
the sitnation, in which they had chosen to 
act, and deriving a most powerful auxiliary 
in the nature of thecountry. From these 
considerations I am Jed to conclude, that the 
abolition of the slave trade would occasion 
diminished commerce, diminished revenue, 
and diminished navigation ; and in the end 
sap and totally remove the great corner stone 
of British prosperity, by the accomplishment 
of the total overthrow and destruction of her 
colonies, Mentor. 


DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Recartrvune or Buenos Ayres. From the 

London Gaxette. -Downing-street, Janu- 

ery 27,1807. 

Dispatches, of which the following are 
copies, have been received by the tight hon. 
_W. Windham, one of his majesty’s princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, from Lieut. Col. 
Backhouse, commanding a detachment of 
his majesty’s land forces, in the River de Ja 
Plata. 

Royal Charlotte (Transport), off Monte 
Video, Oct. 13, 1806.—Sir, Understand- 
ing that a vessel is to sail immediately for 
England, I do myself the honour to transinit 
tp yon a copy of a letter, addressed to Lieut. 
Gen. Sir D. Baird, in obedience to whose 
=. [ ys" on the 20th Aug. last, with 
Ist batt. 47th reg. for the purpose of joinin 
Major Gen: Beresford, in South Atuérica. : 

** Royal Charlotte (Transport), off Monte 
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Video, Oct. 13, 1806.—Sir, [have the ho- 
nour to acquaint your excellency, that, on 
my arrival here, I had the mortification to 
find the city of Buenos Ayres recaptured, and 
that Major Gen. Beresford, with the forces 
under his command (aftera most able and 
gallant defence), had been made prisoners 
of war, so far back as the 12th of Aug. last. 
Having arrived last night, J am_ not, at this 
moment, suthciently acquainted with the 
particulars, to enable me to detail them, 
though I presume due and full information 
of tus unfortunate and important event, 
must have been transmitted to you soon after 
its occurence. You are aware, Sir, that the 


command of his majesty’s land forces, at 


present in this River, devolves upon me; 
with which, in co-operation with the squa- 
dron under Sir Home Popham, it is my in- 
tention to occupy a favourable position, un- 
til a reinforcement shal} arrive, or I may 
be honoured with your further instructions ; 
and trust that, by an early opportunity, | 
shall be able to afford you a satisfactory re- 
port of my arrangements and operations in 
carrying your designs into execution. And 

am, &c.” 

The immediate departure of the ship for 
England, and the situation in which | find 
myself unexpectedly placed, prevent any 
further communication than what is contain- 
edin the preceding letter. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. T. J. Backuousg, Col, 
commanding 47th reg. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Lieut. Col. Back- 
house, to the Right Hon. W. Windham, 
dated Maldonado, on the River de Plata, 
Sist Oct. 1806. 

Sir, In my letter of the 13th instant, 

I had the honour to transmit a copy of my 

letter, of the same date, to His Ex. Lt. Gen. 

Sir D. Baird, apprizing him of my arrival in 

the River Plata, and of my intention to occu- 

py 2 position on shore, to await his further 
orders. I, in consequence, immediately 
reconncitred, from one of the frigates, 
which carried me sufficiently close in shore 
for the purpose ; the works of the place, and 
the positions and defences in the vici- 
nity of Monte Video, from which I formed, 
as the most eligible mode of attack, the idea 
of being able to carry the town aid citadel 
by assault, on the south face edging on the 
water, in co-operation with the ships of the 
squadron, under Commodore Sir Home 

Popham, which were to silencethe batteries 

on that fice, so as to enable the troops to 

land and énter. To be continued. 
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